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fully compiled climatic records of Minnesota graphically shown 
by a series of nine small page maps of the state and by ten tables 
of weather statistics presented in the second chapter of this 
report by Mr. Purssell, the United States weather observer in 
Minneapolis. 

Another interesting page map shows the diverse sheets of the 
glacial drift, the loess-covered driftless area, and the bed of Lake 
Agassiz ; and the last of the series delineates the areas of forest 
and prairie, the latter occupying the southern and western third 
of this state. 

Warren Upham 

English Lutheranism in the Northwest. By Rev. George Henry 
Trabert, D.D. With an introduction by Rev. G. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D. (Philadelphia, General Council Publication 
House, 1914. xiii, 184 p.) 

This book is an account of the beginning and growth of the 
English Lutheran Church work in the northwestern states. Since 
immigration from the northern European countries began to 
decrease, the great problem of the Lutheran Church has been to 
adjust itself to the conditions created by the rapid Americaniza- 
tion of its young people. The transition among immigrants and 
their descendants from a foreign language to English necessitated 
the organization of English congregations if these people were 
not to be lost to the Lutheran faith. As early as 1856 Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Passavant of Pittsburgh visited Minnesota and made 
plans for establishing English Lutheran churches. Definite action 
was deferred, however. The great stream of immigration as well 
as the Civil War diverted attention from the English work. In 
1881 Dr. Passavant, as chairman of the home mission committee 
of the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America, made two visits to Minnesota and secured a 
location in Minneapolis for an English church. The result was 
that the home mission committee called Rev. George H. Trabert 
of Salem Church, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, to go as a missionary 
to Minneapolis. His report to the general council of a prelim- 
inary trip in April, 1882, is here reprinted in full. 

The work was begun in the spring of 1883. Rev. Trabert has 
been a pastor in Minneapolis since that time and has taken a 
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prominent part in the expansion of the English Lutheran work. 
The present volume is largely a personal narrative of his experi- 
ences. Considerable progress has been made, and at present the 
general council has two English synods in the Northwest. These 
are the English Synod of the Northwest and the Pacific Synod. 
Scandinavian and German pastors have not supported the English 
movement with much enthusiasm. In late years, however, the 
Scandinavians especially have been pushing forward rapidly, and 
it is to be regretted that Rev. Trabert does not deal more fully 
with the progress of English work in the Scandinavian synods. 
The annual reports of these church bodies contain valuable data 
on the subject. 

Rev. Trabert's book is an important contribution to the history 
of the Lutheran element in the Northwest. It is especially valu- 
able in connection with the problem of the transition from the 
foreign to the English language in its relations to Lutheranism. 
"While much more should have been done," says Rev. Trabert, 
"it must be borne in mind that it was pioneer work, inasmuch 
as it was begun practically at the beginning of the transition of 
the several foreign languages into the English" (p. 158). Rev. 
Trabert believes that the "differences of nationality and of lan- 
guage will soon step into the background" and that the Lutheran 
Church in America, one in language and faith, has a great future. 

A few errors are noticeable. Rev. Trabert has no authority 
for claiming that his was the first English Lutheran congregation 
northwest of Chicago. An English Lutheran mission was started 
by the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States of America in Portland in 1869. The name 
"Sverdrop" (p. 36 and repeated on p. 37) should be Sverdrup. 
The index to the book is very inadequate. 

T. C. Blegen 



